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THE 

ARDENING hei>^ ofUt'i Tears become 

the general Delight and Entertainment of 

the Nebilitj an4 Gentry, as weU as Clergy of 

■ j this Nation: It is net nith great ViffieuUj 

i«4r / have cempljd with the Sellicttations and De- 

fres of many of my Friends, to communicate to the Puh^ 

lick (ome of that Stiff mhich 1 have acquired thereia, 

, py the Oi/ervatjons and Exferience of above Tmntj 

tparf. 

I V l.ampot fo vain as to think I am aUe to teach the 
Yff^^t Majiers in this Science any ntrr Bifcoveries cor.* 
l.fertiing the manazement of t^ie Orangerie, or the Mdo' 
\ fiere; or to hvent any new and ecjily Wap for laying 
out Platforms, and enlarging Gardens ; This ferhaps 
pat been already dene to-a Faule; and 'tis this Excefs 
which has, ruirtd hrave Elates, and confequtnily has 
^ade ethers afraid of engaging in it. For t could ne- 
ver he of the opinion of a (ertain Noble Perfott, nha 
J^ake very contemptibly of his own Garden, to one that 
admirdit. Alas.' {fafs he) This is ajmall inconfdtr^' 
hie PUce, of only Thirty Mres ; whereas my Lord 

' has above Fcnrfcore 

I F enct m come to vje wiihoni anothfr, either for 

fxqu/file, l^icen'.G and Finery, or muhitude of Acres ; 

A" j ' fnb 



The Preface. 

ene wjj eajily gaffs what the eonfitjittme^«f thdtmill ht-. 
Np ; therefore the Deji^n of this is neither to teachthe 
pjaragement of Exo^icle pUttts for Green^Houfis, ntr 
to recommend anything ever-curious or (o/lly; hut cnhf 
t» lay dofrn fuch Riiles as mafmake Rttums both ofprt^ 
Jit tad Plctfure ; And to retommtnd the Art efmJm' 
eing 4 Garden to ihofe of my own Order, the Clergy ; 
not to make them tnvyed hy Magfjjcence, hut to make 
them hjp^y, hy loving an innocent Divetfion, fuitaUf 
to a grave and contemplative Genius. I would not it 
und'.rjioad as if I thought a Divine might not innoceittty 
pfe many other Diverjistis; only this / fupfofe mefi 
pople vrjH allovr, thst it there Are feme Sports <M 
Exercifes itot fiitabh to a Divine^ fo Gardening is * 
very a^reeshle and cemmendahle Recreation, viz. Pm^ 
fting, Planting, Sofeing, Grafting and f^ocuhting, and 
fometimej digging ad Ruborem, tho' not ad Sudijrcm. 
for indeed of all others a CtergfMan, jehcfe chief and 
mo(l confant Bttfinefs iijSttiag at his Study, taofi vrants 
fielaxdtian and fame- moderate' Exercife, to preferve 
fjtilih. For my own^art, f mt^ ewp that' tis the bep 
andaitngfi only Phfjicle I taki : and-if through the ri^ 
j^cHr or TPcmefs of the Scafon, lam denyed the benefit of 
tny Garden for fomt days, and Ultar under Indif^ofi^ 
tions; Gods Blrfwg with a'lfarm And Sun-fhiny DiPi 
that invites rfie out, foon fets me to right s again. ■ ■ 
THIS perhaps 's net every ones ConJUiution, hat thus 
far alfnejl all are agreed, that the Diverfiom and Amufe'- 
inertts of a Garden, with moderate Exercife, are not only 
tnofl dilighlful to thefe that love them, hut mojt rrholefome 
to t&eje that ufe them, -^nd heeaufe it mufthe fuppejed to 
is Ignorame of the Times aitd Seafotts, and the not knovcing 
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whit ta do in 4 Garden tfhttf there, as u Planting, Pro- 
^ing, Graftingt^c.vhichmake [o many regardlefs, loth of 
the Picafvre and Projft ofthit Art ; And hecaufe /think *lf> 
t" that mart^ others have been horrihlf impofeden, eithir hy ths 
^ji/nskilfuhefsefthe Ceuntrj Gardmrs, or, vrhifh is vrorfe, 
^Utkeir/Cnaverji rehtrehj theyfUnt Trees of wrong fort s on 
\*r<ing Stocks, or not in a right Method and Stafen, f> 
'0 to &e almo^ irhollj difcoutaged hy net receiving any 
J'rgit of their Labour and Charge; For this reafon I 
Tventari to communicate feme Objervatiom that I have 
mads, which I conceive m^ he ofufe to my Brethren, or 
fkch other Gentlemen as difiri to have a fUafant 
wknd frofitahle Garden, and yet may want Skill enough 
ihemfdves to manage it with Smccefs. 

fconfefs I CAnnot hut with Grief, look into feme Gar- 

iens where / find little more than Leaves or half dead 

Trees, whilfl yet the Owner, it way he, loves a Garden as 

I jfeli as niyfelf, and has impatienfly expelled the Fruits of 

Itf; for many Tears ; and yet has only at la ft hottght his 

miSxperience with the Lojs of alt that Time. This I 

w^tak as to the choicer fort of Fruit againfl Walls, where 

Vtht Oifafpintmtnt has proceeded from wren^ Portions r 

. ks for infiaoce, the Buree- Fear againft a hiorth or Morth- 

"Baji Wall; or from wrong Stocks, as the Apricot en 

the ordinary Plum Suckers ; Or the being cheated in the 

fort of Fruit you fend for, which is the moft common Dif- 

» 'appointment of all. And truly this has made me look on 
with great Compajfion, to fee Gentlemen thus defeated of 
^htir Hopes, Jmofl difcouraged againfl any farther At- 
tempts-^ hecaufe they have already waiiid fo lon^^ even 
the bijt {as it is ths earlitft and mgfl vigorous) part of 
tbtir Lives tfitksM Succefs- For a wrong fort of Fruit, 

41' ' " 
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er Frsi'tt'upofj « ^ong Sfefk, mH, it fMj bv, draw ym 
en witbEifl'c£iAii<>»ftr.^«r^«r,6 TufijP t^fi 'its. 
Fruff,aft^(hifi.p_eJ^hljpufiNd)»ithGrief,h^e<idofaneld^ 
t^eitiDgtonPrnh, a dry infipid t^eiiorim^ orjaficadof 
fi rich-f^pich Pe^r, agritjj, Choak Pear or Wjrd<ni 
Or elfe^eur Tree hting enawroag Stack, will make 4Jhif$ 
U live 4 c 5 fcart,- attd then dje *t la^. So that in 
loth ihi_je Cafes^ ye»r kefi and fin ly Remedy fS to take 
them uf and fUnt Other t ; and it may ^e n^t witheat^ 
the fame Fear ef being deeei^d again. 4i^ytt ifthe% 
freve irhat yeit exfvit, here muB he .5 or 4 Tears more 
before you receive Fruit ; And I need net tell any one 
ffihaf a Difappoiniment it is to lofe % or .10 Tears of the 
hefi part oj cur Lives ;'» tired andfruithfs Expecta- 
tiegs. If therefore f fhatl be able in anymeafure to re- 
move thefe Fears fropt theje trho irould etfjerwife love 
thefe imocent Di-verftens, and give ibem better hopes, ^ 
dejire trbat follows may net be thought intpert inept pr unr, 
(eafinahUy though coming from a Clergy-Mae. 

2 hi-ve often fmilcd.at. the Hehukts f have- met vith 
from fame G^rdiners, wbt^ hate tp heisfprm'd i} aScheU 
iar, or loMturned out of thHr beaten Rq^d by any Body^ 
' What Jny ihijt does this Man come and pretend to teach 
' ut, to mahe our Majiers think we do not itnderfiand out( 
' BufiAfifi ■' IJeff (heuldht kmvp what Stfifks 4>'e befi for 
' Trees-, or hoTT to prune thcmi Ittsftter for hJmtoheat 
' his ^titdies^mjkingSirmons.Se that /ajfariym,ifthe 
CsHtiif^hit flit agreatdcalofCeuragejH mud be content 
Sb^o on in the old way, pr very rnueh difoblige his Gardiner. 

/ af» not in the lea(l aJJumcd to [ay and own, thaf 
ms^ of the time I can fpare from the nef(ff-iry Care a/fd 
Biifin'fs of a Urge f'_Aii[h, apdfrom Wj qtl^cr Studies, 

t. ' ' . ■■ ■ H 




Th^ Preface; 

if Iftnt in my Girdcp, and making Ohfervatiovs levitds 
thi further Imfrovement thereof. For I thank Gb4 
this fort of Diverjioa h,n teadtd very mtch to the tafe 
mi i\Uiet of wy own Mind, and f^t Retirement I find 
therein.hy tValkiflg ditd flicditatien, has htlfd tefetfor- 
vrard mm-j ufcful Xhoughts ufen more divine Sghje^s, vs, 
I may perhaps hereafter have occafion to inform the fVor(d. 
In themitin time / cannot hut ificourage and invite mj ^e- 
•^er end Brethren to the Love of a Garden ; having my (elf 
t^U along reap'd fo much fruit fronf if^ both in a figtt- 
-t^tive and lilterat Senfe. 

"yBT thegeod Frovidence ofGod, and the extraordp' 
jirj' uncommon Bounty of a generous Patron, which I 
^tivap remember with Gratitude, I hai/e been placed 
tmhere I am now, neat Fourteen Tears: And ic mat 
•not he, amifi to relate what Di^fu/lies 1 have aiialfm 
laboured under, that ethers may fee whaf is to he dfinc 
jrith Care, even on the worfi -fif Soils, 
: ADjOrV ING ti> my fioufe, I found what 
they ufed to ^all a Garden, of ahcnt jx Tards fqnare, 
mounded round with' low Mud-VFaUs, quite over-run with 
(^onch or Twitch-Grafs, Nettles arid Geefeherry-Bu/hes ; 
and, which was a great deal warfe, upon a wet white 
Clay, lying within half a Feet of th^ Surface, Tkf 
'earnefl Defire f always had to have a Garden, made me 
took on with Grief; lutyet linflantly refelvedto bedoing 
fomethmg, thai no tirhe might be lo^^ tojrardj gettmg 
Wali-Fruit if p^iile. ■ ■ . • ■. " * 

I was dijfrraded l>y mo^ ofrnf l^cighhours, as thinkioi 
ir a very vain attempt, and that I fhoutd lofe all my La- 
hour and Charge, as others have done. , Not yct.dtfcou* 
l^^ed, I re[oiv(d to fuii down the Mu<^-Wa^ that face^ 





The Prefaee. 

Seutff-Eafi, And to build 4 Brick ortt in the fieAd dpuf 
tfiar Feet high, tekich I did bf tht kind Help efpjff 
Iftighhours, tht ftmt Suntmer I came, and Jent for mj 
Trees from London in 0(9ober, dnd Planted t^e 
}Valls -Kith Apricots, hefl Pears, fairies, fi^s. Plums, 
Cherrjs, a Peach and Ntclorine. Aij next Care was t'a 
provide a t^urfery of all forts tf Stocks for future f^Un- 
'ting, as I made Room for them. 

WHAT i^eihods I ufed to give my (ilfanj hopes 
tf Fruit in a Garden, tthich with fefpeEt to the Soil, veai 
madealmoft invitu Mioerv^, xriU appear by the fellewiHg 
Vifeffions ': Bur. J only fay here, to encourage my Friends^ 
ihafJH J Tears lime^ if not fisner, I begun to tafie 
fme of the Fruits cf my Labours ; The fourth Tear / 
iras rewarded with Fruit from almofl all of them ; Atid 
ever fiiice 1 have had Plenty, even greater than I could 
reafenablj expeli from all the (everd forts, except the 
old Newingcon, rrkich I mofi of all [ufpetled by reafoo 
oftheSoyl; though even that fiourijhed and bore, but 
the Fruit rras watry and injipid. 7 have fucceeded better 
inother forts finer. ' 

^5 to the IJurfery that / formed chieflj from aU forts 
ef Seeds and Stones, / have fucceeded fo reed, that hi 
Grafting and Inoculating thereon, J have for [everal 
Tears had enough, net only for my own Ufe in all parts 
efrrry Orchard and ^ii (hen-Garden, hut alfo to i>bli£e 
my Friends, rchich is no fmaU part of my Pleasure. 
' I give ihcfe fhort Hints to Jbiw hoar advifeahle it is\ 
vhen P er fens fir fi come to a Living or an Epate, to' ie- 
^in their Plantations reiihout Doors firft, and net, as is 
nfual, fall to Repairs and Alterations irithin, to the neg- 
\e0 fif the Other* Wht we build or repair, generally i 
*S* . * fpeaking\ \ 
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fpeakifig, fiOf hefnifhedin a Summer, and ve enjoy tie 
Convtmittcei tkerecfas [ooii at fisijhed, andthiVerU 
rtKit have itft je» : But feu muji wait Jome years to fee 
the Fruits efjcur PUatathn, and therefore the ftoner 
it is hegu», the more reafenably jou may hope to live to en- 
joy the Btwft and Pleafure of it. 

B l/T bteaufe I reprefenied it as a very di^cnlt and 
hazardous matter to procure right forts of Fruit, and 
^f an good Stocks ; it may he expeSed that I (hoHtd give 
fome DireHion and Adrviee what to do, fince it is of fa 
■great confequence to he affured of a Skilful as well as 
d Faithful NurferyMan. To thii t only fay, thai in 
fueh a cafe as this, the heft way is to trufi to Men of 
>inown Honefiy, SkiU dad Integrity, fueh as the late 
Mr. London, and Mr. Wife, have hitherto approved 
themfclvcs to be 5 and their tfames And Reputation are ft 
veil ejiablilhed amongfl the Nohilitj and Gentry, that I 
hardly think the furviving Person, Mr. Wife, "^ould mV 
iiagly put a Cheat upon any Oiie that would trufl to him. 
■However / jiould not do Ju(iice to that hone^ Pcrfon f 
itve fo long dealt with, and fo often recommended, if 

Mtfheuld not take cceafion here to fay, that of above Ft-oe 
hundred Fruit Trees bought of him, by my fclf and 
Friends, I do not remember I tver heard that one 
if them mifcarried through hii Fault, or proved 
otherrrift than the kind and [ert that was fent for : his 
^^ame is Nicholas Parker, rfurfcry-Man at Strand-in- 
■tte-Green ;> Chifwick-Parifh, »f4r London; wh^re 
^^■am well perfuadcd any Gentleman or other may be pu'^- 
iiually and faithfully dealt mth.lheugh nor known to him. 
' I F any one jba&nofp jay upon fight of this little Trti' 
^fife; That, as aClergy-flian, Ithight ^ave implofd my 
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time much better than ta write ahont 6artiening,/ attftrtr i 
T^at it eafilj appears 4 great deal of time has net been 
(pent in compofing it ; Indeed only a few leifure Hours 
in the Winter, fer warn of Company hy way of diver- 
/top ; not at all interfering with, much lefs interrup- 
ting my proper Studies^ or the necefjary attendance 04 
tke Duties of my Parifh, which I think eught dwap tt> 
\e iippermofi, and ts lye next the Heart of ut thi 
Ambafladors ofChnd, who have fi great atrufi and 
Jplemn a Charge committed to us ; as. The reaching 
others the way of Salvation. 

/ hop! therefore I need not fry any thing further hj 
way of 4pelogy, exctpt it Be rtith reffell to the Defeffs 
and batijftens of thii fmali TraS i and Thefe / hope 
yeiilhefardomdby the great Mafiers in this Science, as 
fcming from a Ciergy-Man, who awns he has had grea- 
ter things to mipd. Sutiflhave faid any thing heft t» 
perfaade thoft of my. fiwn Order to love an agreeable Exer- 
cife and Recrention .- and ha%e taught them how to make 
fofliething of Intereft and Plrafure, of thefe little Paren- 
thifes ef their Lives, which mojl commonly go fer ao- 
ximg, / /hall ha-ift _^4i9'4 f^ Btidt tnd tie Satiifdf 
fifon / aim at. . .\ *-, , ..' :\l ■' .'' ■ '^^"1 
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THE 

fiCllefgy -Maris Recreation r 

Shewing the 

Pleafure and Profit 

of the A » T of 

^GARDENING. 

CHAP. I. 

j0ncermng ^rtparing the Ground for ^iant'm^ 
and Sowing, 



H E Method that \ fhalt obferve 
1 treating this Subjcdl Oialibe the 
fame that I would advife all Pec- 
fons to proceed in, who intend to 
form a Garden of their own, where 
it may be, there are little or no 
Reparations towards iL And I do not intend to 
nretil you to any fuch Coftly Experiments and 
Rules, as Mounfunr ^intcnyc propofcs to his Royal 
'trader; But Ihallall along have regard not only to 
She cheapeft but alfb die mofl: Expeditious Methods 
> procure you the Fruits of yout Coft and labour. 

There- 



a 7be Pkafure and Profit 

Therefore for the Hike of thofe who muft cicb^t 
forma Garden out of their Home-fted, or(whtdii 
is moft common) do. find a mounded Place, for %, 
Garden full of little elfe but noxious and f^Htean 
ding Weeds, 1 fliall lay down the following Rules. 
diftin(3ly to each Cafe. ,,To the firft, ,who arc to 
form a Garden anew, and intend cobuil4 Walls. \ 
fay that Thirty or Fofty Yards (q'uare is abuiidantr 
ly enough for that you intend for your beft Garden,, 
where you would have your choiceft Fruits an^. 
Flowers grow s for more would make you unefttie 
Co have it kept and managed as ic-ought: Iftl^, 
be no great Inconvenience in it, it will be better rp, 
have your Walls &ce not the four Cardinal Poinrs.buc 
rather between them, viz. Sottth-EafV, South-WefV, 
North-Eafl:, and North-Wefl; for then the two for- 
mer will be good enough forthe bell Ffuic; and the 
two latter good enough for Plumbs, Cherries, and 
Baking Pears. Only obfcrve this, that inftcad of 
building your Wall chat faces the Nortli-Eaft, it 
may be advifeable (to fave Charges) to plant 4' 
Crab-Hedgof Three Rows, which will be a goo4 
Mound, and will quickly grow up to be a bcitet 
Fence than a Wall againft the Weft, and South- Wert 
Winds, which make the grcateft deftrudlion in i 
Garden, and according to the Obfervacions 1 have 
made, do blow two parts in three of the whole 
Year. It may be advifeable alfo to plant here and 
there an Elm to be growing up to a greater height. 
For whatever you do; you muft be fure to guard 
againft the Weflerly Winds, which blafl: your 
Fiilit more than thole from the Eaft, as they are" 
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much more frequent. After youc PJatform is thus 
laid out} and you have difpoted your Walks of 
Gravel and Grafs as your own Fancy leads you, (for 
there is no Mode or Faihion in thole things) you 
mud then haflen to build your Walls, that your 
Fruic-Trdes may be ready to plant in OBohcr, and 
in the mean time be digging youc Ground to mel- 
iow all Summer and Winter. 

There is feme different Method to be ufcd by 
tbofe that find a Garden-place already mounded, 
full of noxious Weeds: For their ftril care mud be 
eodeftroy thim\ (o that what is fown or planted 
afterwards may not perifli by thepr fprcading luxu- 
riant Growth ; feveral Methods have been propo* 
led cowards dedroying Weeds, fuch as (owing the 
Ground thick with Turnips, Hemp, ^c. But I 
have found no way lb certain and e0e)^ual as laying 
the whole Ground fallow all the Summer by digging 
it over two or three leveral times, alwaysobferving 
to do it in the greatcd Heats and Drought. This 
not only certainly kills all the Weeds, but it likcwifc 
mellows and enriches the Ground exceedingly, as 
all Farmers know very well. Mod are naturally 
delirous and greedy to make Tome improvement of 
their Ground, but if they ibw any thing with cx- 
pedJation of Fruit, while 'tis full of Weeds, 'cis but 
Ws of time, and they will repent it. Idooocfpeak 
ihis with refpeiit to your Plantation of Fruit- Trees, 
either Dwarfs Or Wall-Trees. For I would have no 
time lod in the Planting of them, that you may the 
(boner tad their Fruit: neither will the Method 
iro^bied in the lead hinder this, defiga? for you 
^ffii ■' m<y 
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may with licclc difficulty dear thotc parcicolar pla* 
ces of all noxious Weeds (which yet muft be dbinj 
with care) where you intend to l^lant your Trees{ 
and yet the reft tt the Grourtd may lye fallow'^ 
which Iqads me to (hCw you lindcr this Head, what 
is to be done, before you plane yout Trees : For 
except your Ground be extraordinary good indeed, 
you muft dig a Hplc of four Foot fquaie, and two 
Foot deep, whicli muft be ftlled up again with 
Dung and good Mould for each Tree you intend^ 
to plant. If your Groufid be Marie or ftiff Claj' 
("which is n^y particular misffiituhe) you muft gee 
all the Rubbifti you can togetlifer, flf Lime, StonCir 
fmall pieces of Brick and Tyle, Coal-aihes, and 
Drift Sand to mix with your b6ft Mould and Dung; 
fo that the Clay may not convert it to its own na- 
ture; fill up the Hole with this half a Foot higher 
than the reft of Level, rcmembring to preferve fome 
of the fineft Mould near the Top ("free from Dung) 
to plant your Tree in: But if your Soil beanoC 
over rich or hungry Gravel or Sand, you miift filt 
dp the Holes with the beft rccten Horfe and Cow- 
Muck you can get, together with the richeft 
Mould. Thus when your Holes are cleaned front 
Weeds, and prepared and 6IIed up according co thcr 
afore-going diredlion, pot dn upright Stick in ther 
middle of the Hole for a Mark where to plant thrf 
Tree in the order you intend. : 

But becaufc it is a thing of futh great confe* 
quence to have your Trees well planted in order cff' 
lecure their future Growth and Profperity, \ cannot 
fiiitadd one further direction about this roatter|- 
■' ' wliiclt 
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\yhich long Experience has confirmed to me to be a 
good one» viz, this ; That nothing Is more agree- 
able or fuiiable to the Roots of a young 'tree ibaii 
unrry'd Mould or barth, Such I mean as has not with- 
in the compafs of an .Age been turned up either 
with Plow oi: Spade, which I fuppofe may eafily be 
found in moft Lbrdlhips: But I would rccortiniend 
that particularly which is wont to be call'd i. Waft 
or Common, whereon Cattcl hive ufcd toflandci- 

ler foe Shelter or Convenience. The Naci'y; and . 

.ichnefs of this having never been exhauftcd by thd 
..ixuriant growth of Plants or Shrubs, or iarycr 
Weeds, there is a flrange and uncommon Fertility id 
it ; more I think than is ord inarily to be met with iti 
any other rich Compofitions of made Earths; At 
lead 'tis fuch as i have found fliorc fuicable for the 
growth of young Trees; and therefGrc the more of 
[his you put into the Places where you plane, the 
better : Always obferving to take offa thin uppei* 
^urf, and then dig only one Spade deep for this 
Jiurpofe; and if your Garden-foil be Marl or Clay, 
remember i^as I obfcrved before) to mix Coal-arties 0^ 
prift-Sand with icjothetwilc all wiil quickly be con- 
Teiced to the native circumambient Soil, and there'- 
by your Tree iti ten or twelve years titlie will hn- 
guilh, canker, and, it may be, die. 1 

. 1 need not tell you here, tlrat 'tis' perfedV murdc; ' 
ring a young Tree to fee it in the fame Hiacc and 1 
Soil where an old orie had grown ; and therefore 
more than ordinary care is to he taken to replentlh the ' 
Place with this ne\v iihtrfed Mould.asfarastheold 

toots W£iir^ tfrariciftas far asticworicSnccdtogoj-J 

■ - -..■.... .u !« ■ •■"■.- i;fT. ■■■■ ii\tu ■.^-. it-.'^ 
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\t may not be amifs alfo to add under this Head, 
that if your good Soil be very ftiallow, or that 
your Garden ]yc over-wet and ftioift, it is a Very 
good and fafe way to lay Tiles or Bricks all over the 
botrom of your Trench, to hinder the Roots from 
ftriking downwards,and fo occafion their fprcading 
into the good Soil. For 'tis a Rule in Gardening, 
that the more horizontally cipher Roots or Branches 
of Fruit-Trees run, tlic better they anfwer thepur- 
polcs'of bearing Fruit; as I fhall have occafion to 
obfcrvc further under the Head of pruning. I fliall 
conclude this Head witli adviHng thofewho are fo 
unhappy as to lye upon a fpewy, wet, or clay Soil, 
to make a pretty many convenient Drains, which 
may be t'one at a very cafiecharge, by only digging 
Trenches two or three Foot deep, leading to the 
lower Ground, and then pouring in Pebbles or dny I 
rough or rubbifli Stones ; upon which lay fomcf^finaii ' 
green Boughs, and throw the Earth again upon 
them. This 1 have experienced to laft many Years, i 
and vviJl effeilually drain your Garden. j 

Of the'- Method of 'Planting FrU'tt'Tfees in your , 
Garden. \ 

WHEN you have difpofed your Borders 
according to the aforegoing nire<ilions. 
great care mud be had in the tight ordering ami 

d»rp*> 



Bifpofing alfb your young Trees ; fot if they be 
ot planted according to Arc, i^iz. not rightly orde- 
' iff their Roors, nor fcr ac their right Height or 
: Diftknces, your Expefl^ations may be in great 
Aeafurc defeated. If therefore your Trees come 
1 the Nurfcries about London, (zs what (eciTis to 
ine moft advifeable) the firft thing you have to do 
is to prune their Roots, by tnking off all the (mall 
Fibres intircty, and (horrning the bigger Roots lo 
about (\x fnches from the Stem ; and ifthey have re- 
ceived any Gall or Wound in their Carriage, that 
part of the Root muft alfo be cut off: two or three 
Spurs are fufficienr, but if there be mofcgood oneis, 
they may remain pruned as afotefaid The next 
thing to be done, by rcifon of their having been 
out of the Ground fcveral (Jays, and fo are become 
Very dry, is to fteep them m fomc Veffel of Milk 
and Water, or Di(h Water fbn.4 Hours, which will 
fuppic the Roots, and makcthemaptertoftrikenew 
Fibres into the Earth when Planted The Head alfo 
muft be pruned ; but that may be done any tittid 
before it begins to fhoot in the Spring. A fingic 
Drancli is fuiflcientfor a Head, and it is not wcH to 
Jeave above two, pruned to about fix Inches above 
the place of Grafting ot Inoculacion. If it be A 
Dwarf, place it as upright as you cart; If for the 
Wall, fee the Foot as far from the Foundarion as con- 
veniently may be, leaning witH its top to fhe Wail. 
The afore-going dirccHon about pruning the 
Roots and Head ought to be particularly regarded, 
beeaufe it is the common Fault of yoimg and unskil- 
fill Planters' to be covctOLis of leaving as mud* 
~ d » Heat* . 
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Head as may be; chinking T'l&iir to be the eadieft 
and moft ready way co covet theit Walls and to 
have Fruit; whereas if it does not endanger ctie 
Life of the Tree, it is a certain means co retard its 
Growth, and keep the Walls bare and uncover'd 
towards the fiottom. Indeed Reafon, as well as 
Experience, tells us that there fliould be a due pro-< 
portion between the Roots and the Head; for Na- 
ture having received a great clieck at the Removal 
of a Tree, its Roots being wounded, ftiortn'd.and 
expos'd to the Air, if the Tree fliould not be eafed 
. of that tall Head it got in its prolperity ; ("now lar- 
ger than the injured Roots can fupply with Sap) the 
neceflary Confcqucnce would be, that if it (hould 
juft live, yccitmuft continue in a weak, languilh- 
ing and unthriving Condition. Howeveric may ca- 
iily be perceived by wlipc has been faid, that there 
H a Difcretional Power to be ufed by a Planterwich 
refped tothofc Trees which are only removed from 
one pare of the Garden to anoihcri taken up with 
great care, and moft of the Mould about the Roots. 
Such I have my felf frequently removed without 
cither pruning Root oi Branch, and have fucceeded 
very well; But then this is hardly to be pradifed 
on any butfmall young Trees: And Ifometimesdo 
this defignedly, with only this View, to check the 
luxuriant Growth of a too vigorous Tree running al- 
togetlier inco \\'ood, taking it up carefully, and 
immediately letting it down again in the very fame 
pace, for a realou you'll hear more of, whca we 
come CO Pruning. 

the 
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The different nature of Soils is to be regarded a$ 

tco the height you arc to plant a Tree above the Le* 

lyel of your Walks. In a warm dry Soil, a Jittic 

l^levacion does ; but in a n'et CUy, you cannot or- 

jdinarily plant too high, (b that you do but in any 

Ibrt cover the Roots with the bcft fine Mould, and 

jwcferve itmoiftforone Year, againfttlicfcocching 

Heats of the Sun, by which means it will bcprefcr- 

ired from Canker, and thrive much the fader, evea 

piho' there Ibould appear fomc part of the biggec 

'Koorsabovethe Surface; and flill remember to allow 

for thefubfidingof the new Earth, whith will dc- 

eive you three or four Inches. Be careful to follow 

bele Diredions, obferving to leave no Vacuities 

It the Roots, but prefs the fine Mould gently ant) 

ftlpfely with your Hand, and you need not fear 

pardiy any (brt of our Fruit Trees growing and flpijr 

tJQiing. 

Wa> ' But ic may not be amifs to fay fomcthing concer- 
ning a fafe Method to keep new planted Trees 
moiQ; and cool for the fird Year, and if need be, 
for the fecond. Mr. London and Wife recommend 
Fern and Straw laid five or fix Inches thick, and two 
or three Foot every way from the Stem of the Tree,' 
having Brll laid half rotten Dung all round the 
Tree. I very much approve of this, to keep them 
warm in Winter from the violent trofts: But the 
Straw and Dung lying too!onz together engenders 
Worms, Ants and other fort of Vermin, very inju'7 
fious to Roots of Trees : Therefore the beft Method 
1 have found to keep ihe Roots cool and moitt in 
i^M mm^ is to lay Sand in a convenicntCiccle io^nd the 
B 3 Stem 
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Stem of the Tree, and then pitch or pave it 
wkhftnali I'ebbles. Flints or any little fraoothStoneSfc 
which will not only look beautiful to the Eye, buc 
airo effectually anfWer the end of keeping the Tie^ I 
cool; and betides, when you water it intbcSuim j 
mcr, will help to let in the Water, and keep tb^ i 
garth from being waili'd away from the Rootj. 

It is alfb to be observed that this Method of ma- 
naging Tr«cs in the planting them will be of the 
fameuie with refpetiiio all Evergreens, which aiB 
^generally not over forward to thrive after a Removal. 
I (ay youmuft7/j»( them after the foregoing Rules, 
buc not ptune them, elpecially Hollys and Yews, 
which havo I'atred Roots, aiul will hold.tht Earth 
totlisnv, iufficient CO convey ihemcb fmali-Diftan- 
ece.and if a greater diftaucc is required, they ought 
to befent in t'ots or Baskets, that neither Root nor 
Head may be toucli'd with a Knife , ; 

Hscathe uiftance itrwhich Fruit-Trecsareiobe 
planted aaainfV .a Wall, That is in a great meafure ■ 
to be regulated by theheight of the Wall. FourVards 
diftancewill do» if. the Wall be 'cn or twelve Foot 
■high.-but if ic bc.'buc.fevcn or cfight Foot high, 
Jive" Yatds diftancc' is tha leart that -can be al' 
JoWed. Only you arc to-ohfavathac a Pear, a 
plunr, an Apricot and a Cherry, require Ibmeibing 
> greater iiiliancc than a i*cach or Nedkitine; and ' 
thtrcfyicthe lower Walls too are niofl foitabic to 
the latter, , if they have butagoodatjjcdl. 1 cannot 
but recommend that frugal Method pradtiled' by 
■inoA (lapdncrs near i^dSx, o£ planting tiiU Fruit- 
T'ri^es, 'CHpciiflS or P]«msi tnihe intprroediatcfpaccs 

of 
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of chc Wall, ib tbac both top and bottom will be 
well nigh furnllhcd in two or three years time. And 
then as the Dwarfs fpread and increafe, they take 
away the tail Onesquite, making Standards of them 
in Orchards. Except you bad rather chufcro plane 
Vines in thofe intermediate fpaces.whjch will quickly 
run up to the top, and bear the lecond or third Year. 

As to the bed feafon for planting, the general 
Rule to be given for thii(,. is from the middle of 
OSlfbtr to the middle of flUrch; Only you muft be 
fure to avoid dojng any thing of this nature in hard . 
Frofts, and if your Trees in coming down happen 
to be overtaken by them, your only way is to carry 
them into Cellars, laying what Mould you can get 
over their Roots, and plenty of Straw over that, 
flayingtilltbe Fro! be gone, that you may plant 
them (aiely. Tho' I have laid that any time betwixt 
October and Mirch be the feafon of Planting, ycc \ 

:fer planting in AuEuain rather than Spting for 

rfe two following Rcafons. 

(i-.) Bccaufe a Tree planted in Octohr or Nevemhtr^ 
jfthe Ground be not over moid and cold, will make 
ibme little Ptogrels towards its future Growth du- 
fi'ig the Winter Half-year, its Roots ftyelling and 
jdilpofingthemfelvesto put forth thofe feveral fmall 
fibres, which are to npiirifii and fupport the Tree, 
Ld lb prepare it fofthe kinder iuRuences of the Sun 

the Spring ; whenalib the Earth will be better fix- 

and fettled about the Roots, To as to keep out the 
Mrching , Winds of H^nb and 4jiril, often fatal to 
pung-lTcfiqs'as well as n;vvpteitioved Pljints and 
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(i.) Bec?utc the Spring is a time when the chief 
of a Gardeners Work comes on. Digging, SoWing 
ali manner of Seeds, Grafting, and fome Pruning and 
Nailing, therefore it is hot defirable to have a'fo 
the bufincfs of Planting Trees to do then, whert 
mod oFhis other Bufinefs falls together upon his 
Haiid§. 'We commonly fay, what is done in a; 
fJurry i^ feUom done Well, and when Bufineft 
is once put into go«d Order, 'tis nigh half done; 
Je makes' a great part of a VViie Man's Pleafureand 
piverfion to have always fbmething to do, but 
never too much. And methinks we flrould al- 
>vays cboofe to h^ve Amufements offer themfelveS 
to us, not in a Crowd, but in a regular and 
prdcrly Succeflion. Befides, fome Intervals of 
Time betwixt one (brtof Bufinefs iq a Garden and 
another arc very defirable to a good Man, who 
jtnovvs Iipw Co recapitulate a'l his Pleafurcs in at 
devout lifting up of his Hands, his Eyes, and his 
Heart to the great and bountiful Author of Nature; 
>yho gives Beguty, Rclifh and Succefs to aH our 
honpH Labours. Thefc grateful Thoughts, I own, 
phcie Contemplations in my own Garden, ( with 
die Hopes of living irj Paradifc it felf, where both 
natural and fcvcaled Religion will be better un* 
dci Hood than ihcy are at prefeht) give me a com- 
fortable TiHe of the Divine Goodhefs and Boun- 
ry.wliipH alone give the 5fucft p.clifli to every 
.;^|ung'flffi.' ' ■ ■ . ; 

l^^).But to ret:ijrn,?nd to conclude this Chapter, your 
■Trees being planted according to the foregoing 
. :,BirciWons, and fl:anG>ng with their tall Headstill 
■ ■■'■••^ ■ : . ■: ■■ r'h' _ ■■:■, ,!,_ 
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the beginning of March, rack'd to the Wall to ^tt* 
vent their being diakcn with Winds, you are then 
thortcn their Heads according to the Rulealrea- 
laid down ; but great care mud be had chat it 
le done with a iharp Knife and a fteady Hand, foe 
fear ofdiftutbing the Root: Cut it flopewifc, the 
flope facing the V/all. 

CHAP. in. 

"^onaming the moft agreeable 'Dijpofition of a 
GJ^DEK. 

F T E R an early and diligent care to furnift out 

^ Walls with Trees planted after the beft Me- 

...„^, and in the propereft Scafon, we will commit 

hem to theprolifickBIedingof Hcgven, that gives 

J-ife and fruitful Seafons, and proceed tp conCder 

what is to be done next to make the other parts of 

Hie Garden agreeable as well as profitable. My pur- 

Tote is not to give you all the varieties of Platfotmsj 

X)r to lay out great Defigns. , Every one may call' 

.y pleafe himfelf in a Form that ftrikes moft his owi) 

fancy in fo fmall a piece of Ground as I fuppofc a 

"Garden need contain : Only, it may be, Imayhap- 

|,^n to give (bme ufeful Hints to thole who are de- 

rnrous to hear what others can ^y to direcS theip 

'^own Fancies. 

I I would lay then, that if r were to chufe a Figure 

A^c cpuld be ^i cjieap iad as easily had as Votber, 
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X ihould be a Square, or rather an Oblong*{qdatcv' 
kadtng from the raiddk of -my Hqufe; a Graveiv 
Walk in the middle, with nariow Doidcrs of Gfeafs 
ooeachfide fot WJnter-ufe,andoiieachrideof t'lcn^ 
Rows of all the Vaticiicsof Wiiiter»greensfecacdad 
Dift^Qces, whicti will appear wich an agcecable 
Beauty from the Houfc all the Year. But then I 
fay too, that i fbould be under no fort of Uneafi- 
nefs tobe confin'd to an irregular piece of Ground, 
which may be m^^e to hav.c its. Beauties as well as 
ihemoft regular Strait Lines bring any thing into 
Order, and i fee not but a Triangle in a Garden has 
its U^AUty ^s well as a Square, '4Tid yet ^n irregular 
piece of Grouni^ -ttigy fee fliadc to have Both by 
vertue of ftrajt Lines, viz- Borders and Walks. 

i epnfefs inJ^etitao Irregularity is not fo eafily 
lij^ia alittlc Ground aut is in 3; Garden of larger 
jstteiic, where Jong Walks, and tall Hedggs inter- 
^pt a, dillanc^aqd thorough View, and where, 
*" "-'i the tt'a^i^and Hedges tcrtiiinatc in obiufe 
^tsojtc ."lagjes, iicjways dUigrc-eable to th-Eye; 
yct'yoiiafonCenrjijly led mtq rK\v iind wne«p8(3ed 
EeaiiEiesftiUasyouadvantrc. Three or four VValks 
ajj'd double Rows of Hecjges amy be ihecc cenco- 
V^a to open themfelvcs at once tp view, all tetnjt- 
^atingin ilispl^cq where ypuftaod, aod she Tri- 
angular St>accs by an ingenioiu Fancy may be there 
agreeably difppJtd^iU filled up either witii Boidecs 
of Flowers, or with DwarSTrees, or with Flow- 
ling Shrubs, or with Rvcr Greens ; or lafliy with a 
little WildcrncfsofJC^rees rifiag one above another, 
^^MS^ *^°"ll5?ifew^^***^'^"^ in the middle:; 
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this laft may be made to look very bcaucifui with 
Charge and Care to clip them ; for I am now got iq*- 
to a large Garden that requires a good Purfe ; and 
therefore before I part with it, I will only add, that 
methinks Gentlemen Ihould not be over lolHciious 
ac great Charges, fo to level or (quare their Gardens 
as to throw them open to one fmgle view from the 
Houfe ; ("which doubtlcfs may be made a very beau- 
tiiul one) becaufe it may be worth while to conftr 
der, whether matters may no£ be Co contrived, as to 
aflord you many uncommon Prettinefles wholly ow- 
ing to the Irregularity or Unevennefs of the Ground. 
Inlbmuch that every little advance you make.you fhall 
be prcfented with fomething new to ftrike the Fancy. 
\ But akho' fas you fee) Irregularities are beft dif. 
■guifed and (ct off in a large Plot of Ground, yet 
cveninalcHer Garden, an irregular Form, if it be 
not very auk ward indeed, may be reduced ro a Re- 
gularity ru0iciently agreeable as well as ufduV^fi 
may be feen by the following plain Scheme. . -.fj 
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But ir is felclom one fiiall meet with fb irregu- 
lar a piece of Ground ready walled out and de- 
ligncd for a Garden, and it can hardly be fuppofed . 
any Lover of Order would chufe te make it fo, if , 
he could eafily helpic i 

As to the Walks, every one knows that both 
Grafs and Gravel arc very agreeable, when they are 
well kept; and therefore it is convenient to have a 
mixture of both; and I rhinkfcven foot wideisfuffi- 
detit for cither, in fuch a Garden as I am fuppofing. 
Only it may not be amijs to add, that it will be 
fomc advantage to your Fruit, if you contrive thoft 
Walks that rurt parallel to youc South- Eaft, or South- 
Weft Walls to be Gravel, bccaufe the Sun will cei- 
tainly thereby refiedl an additional Heat to them. I , 
have faid nothing about the propcreft Materials for 
Walls, bccaufe I fuppofc every one will chufc to 
make ufe of fuch as are nearcft at Hand, and i 
wbat'the Country affords. Brick is undoubtedly ' 
the handfemeft and moll commodious for Nailing ; 
and confidering what a great many Nails arc ufed i 
about Trees every year, and that Lath-Nails will do I 
for a Briok-Wall, I believe 'twill ordinarily prove 
pheaper (Ijan that of Scone, whofe Toynts are larger, 
and rei^uire much bigger Nails. However there is 
anothtt fort of Wail very common, in Neribamftoa' 
jhire, arid Leiccfter-jhire, viz. that igade of Earth . 
and itcaw \yeU tempered together, kno^fn by the 
name of Mud-Walls, which fcbq' not To handfbme) ! 
I venture to affirm (contrary to what moft have faid) | 
to be better ilian cither of tho two former {or accele- , 
rating the ripening of Fruit, as 1 my reh have found ' 
31^ ^ -^ ,M— X - by 
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■by experience. The Fruitindccdisrometimesapt to 
be (oiled by great dathes of Rain : But there is not 
'inuch in that, and [he Objeiftiion is wholly taken 
Away in fuch Fruit as requires paring, as 
Peaches, and Pears, &c. If the Walls be made of 
Very good Earth and well tcmper'd, Nails will do, 
othcrwilc I ufe Pegs of Wood, fuch as are ufed for 
bad Walls for faftcnlng the Branches. The large 
"Coping of Straw that is laid upon thcfe fort of Walls 
Is no Imall Advantage to the Fruit in (hcltcring 
chcm, and keeping bS all perpendicular Rains- But 
as lobferved, they are not veryfightly; and ihofe 
who will regard Beauty fliould have Brick Walls- 
It is not converiicni to have the Borders under the 
Wall too widd; three Foot is fufficient, that you 
may not at every turn be forced to fland upon them 
to nail or gather. There are great Varieties of A- 
romaticks, and other Plants recommended to fuppott 
Borders, fuch as Thyme, Wiaterfavory, {cvcril forts 
ofScdumi 5 but none T approve of fo much as Dwarf- 

[Box, inthat it is fo durable, and fo cafily kept with 
jMie clipping in a Year. 
i* Great care muft be taken that no fortof tall Trees 
be fuffercd to grow in any of the bppofite Borders 
or intermediate fpaces, fo that the Ihadc of them 
reach to any of the SomJi-Eaft, or South-Weft 
iWalls, whereby your Expectations of having good 
ir early Fruit might eafily be fruftrated ; thofe pla- 
s To near your Walls would be better filled with 
lund [>wa[fs kept hollow in the middle ; or rather 
'ich Hat ones humouring the Borders with their 
lorizotital Branches ; and what forts are propcreft 
It thefe I fhall tell you in a Ghapt« by it (elf. I 
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I never thought ic any difparagement to my bcft 
Garden, where 1 make my Soil commonly better than 
ordinary, to few in feme of the intermediate Spa- 
CCS, fome of tho(c Reptiles ufeful in the Kitchen, Wc. 
Carrots, Onions, Parfnips, Spinage, (^c. that it may 
anfwer its purpofe, a profitable as well as pleafant 
Garden ; forthefe not growing tall, but kept dean 
from Weeds, are no unfeemly fight at all, but rachec 
make a pleating variety amongfl Trees and Flowers. 
Indeed I commonly chufe to banifh out of this Gar- 
den all thofe prouder taller Things, Peas, Beans, 
Kidney-beans, and Cabbages, which are not lb 
fightly, and look more ruinous; and therefore 
a^gn them a place by themfelves at a diClance. 

It is needlels to add any more Particulars ui^Jer 
this Head ; every ones own Fancy muft fupply what 
feems a Defei^, for 'twould be endleft to fpeak to 
all thofe Cafes that an uneven irregQlar piece of 
Ground might leem to require. 

C H A P. IV. 

t 

AFTER we have given our fclves fbme re? 
pite from the great bufinefs and concern of 
Planting and difpofing the Ground according to 
our own Fancy Cfor that's the Beauty that plcafes 

ak)ft> 
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moft^ we muft by no means forget, ai foon as pttfli- 
ble, to begin td raHc Nurfeties of all forts of Trees; 
ij, Which will be growing up to exercife our Art and 
K^Attll, andfupply all our future Wants, whid* alfo 
irilinill anfwer ourpurpofe df PleaCureand Profit 
And I am not for throwing fuch Nurftries too far 
from our daily and conltanc Infpexilioii, but am 
Willing, if polTible, to let the chief of them have 
a place in the beft Garden, leaft they be forgotten 
and nesledted ; for which purpolc an irregular Figure 
ina Garden is peculiarly iubfervient, atrordii^g Icvc- 
tal little triahgular Spaces proper to raifc the leveral 
Nurferies we Ihall have occafion for. 

Now there areac leaft twodiftinitpjacesto be al- 
lotted forthe purpofeofNurteries, viz. onefbrcalt 
Standards, Apples, Peats, Oaks, Elms, Aihes, Sy- 
camores and Limes, &c. which may be mo{t proper 
tobeatibmediflance from the Houfc; and another 
for Dwarfs, fuch as you intend for Peaches, Apricots, 
Pears, Plumsand Cherries. And I would alio have 
a third added for all forts of Evcr-grccns by them- 
felves. Nowthefe two latter may be very properly- 
made in feme futh By-places, as mofl: Gardens ivill 
► liffordj and that with no Interruption to the Beauty 

P*fit. 
^ The Nuftcty you intend for the taller Standard* 
fhould be made in a good rich light Soil from the ft- 
veral forts of Seeds peculiar to their kind, fown in 
QBobtr ot t^ovmkr. Crab5 and wild Peat-Kernels 

Pare to be prcfer'd for Stocks to make Apples a hd 
Pears- Limes and Elms are co be raifed from p'an- 
fed Sucketsjand if you fow Walnuts, 'tisad>'ifcable 
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to fow them with the Green Shell upon them to fte- 
fetve them from Mic^ in the Winter. If this Nur- 
fery be well mana^d and kept clean from Weeds 
for two years, the third year the Crabs and Pears 
will be fit for Grafting and Inoculating, the Method 
of which I ftiall briefly fliew you in a Chapter by it 
felf. 

It will be convenient to have the Nurfcry for 
Dwarfs by it Iclf, that they may not be overropcby 
taller Trees. And you are to obferve that the Stones 
of Peaches and Apricots are by no means proper to 
laife thofe (brts ot Trees good or lading: But for 
this purpofe you mu(t get together a good Quantity 
of Stones taken either from the Pear-plum, Mufcle 
or Bonum piagnum Plum, which have been found by 
long Experience to be better and more lading than 
any other. The not being careful about this matter 
has been the Occafion of great difappointmcnts $ 
the Trees often dying after two or three years, tho' 
the Stocks have been alive. Black Cherries alfo are 
the only Stocks, whereon to railc all the feveral ibrts 
of Cherries, But thebetl Plum will doon any ordi> 
nary Plum or Sucker. Tho" it is not fo advifeable 
to ufe Suckers even from the bed forts, bccaufe they, 
will be conftantly apt to put forth fuch plenty of 
Suckers themfelves, and fo the Vigour of the Tree 
may be too much exhaufted that way. 

The third Nurfery alfo that I mentioned of all 
forts of EverGrcens is a very pleafant and profitable 
One, anddefcrvcsa place in ourGardcn ; bucitrc- 
quires fomeching a different Management from the 
two former. For which purpofe you mull provide 
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your felf with a fufficient Quantity of the Seeds of 
Berries of Holly, Yew, and Juniper, which you 
may put into di{lin(it but ordiniry Pots or Boxes, 
putting alio fome fine Mould over ihciti in the Pot, 
and fo bury them for one Year. For if you fliould 
fow them (as other Seeds) immcdiarely. they would 
hoc come up the firft Year, by which rtieans you 
would lofc the Ground that Year, and have belidcs 
the trouble and charge o( keeping it clear from 
Weeds. Whereas by thus Idying them in heaps 
for one Year in any By-placc, you will have them 
all ready by the following Spring to fow out in or- 
der, and tlicy will come up as other Seeds; only 
you muft be very careful to keep ihefc Beds clean 
from Weeds, which do fb caHly choke all Plants of 
fo flow a Growth. A flow Growth indeed they 
ha^e for the fitft two Years, but after that, they 
will recompence all your Labour and Care by theit 
Beauty, Ulefulnefs and vigorous Growth: whereas 
ftiould you content your felf to gee thefe Ibrts of 
Plants out of the Woods or Hedges, they will migh- 
tily deceive you. The greaceft part of them will 
die, and the reft will only toll you on with Expetil- 
Stions of their Growth, find yet will rarely prove 
vigorous dnd thriving Plants. 

Tbislaft Nurfery willbe of great Uft to give new 
Beauties to your Garden as Occafion fcrves, or as 
your Fancy fliall lead you to adorn it with feveral 
forts of Ever-grccn Hedges Among which, none 
in my mind is to be compared to the Yew, which is 
fas 1 may fay)fotonfile,and grows fo very thick and 
beautiful with Clipping, and wichal bids dcfyanco 
C 
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to the hardeft Winters, that it is the beft and mofi; 
lading Ornament in a Garden. To make one in 
love with thefe Hedges, you need only take a 
Walk eJEher in Paradifc, ot the Phyfick-Gardens at 
Oxford, where you are prelentcd with all that Art 
and Nature can do to make thefe things mod agcee- 
able to the Eye. Indeed the Yew is a Plant that 
loves Uniformity, and is naturally apt to grow regu: 
lar, and withal fo incite that it is no very difficult 
matter to difpcfe it cither for Hedges or Pyramids. 

Your HoUyswillbe bcft cmploy'd for Stocks to 
raife the fevcral variegated, forts by Grafting and 
inoculation, which, tha' now common, are no in- 
confiderablc Ornament to a Garden, making theit 
beft Shew, when all other things have loft their 
Glory ; efpecially when they happen to be full of 
Red Berries, which make a moft pleafmg mixuire 
with White or Yellow, and Green Leaves. 

i ought to tell you in this place that Firrs and 
Pines are to be raifed from tbofe little Seeds taken 
but of [heir large Apples, and they will come up the 
firft Year, and will quickly make Beautiful Trees, 
efpecially in a cold Clay. Philereas and PenennthUs 
will do beft from Layers. And as for Vines and 
Figs, the Culture and Encreafe of them isfoeafily 
had from Layers and Suckers, that you need not 
giv« your feif a;iy fuichec trouble about themt 
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^ T fe-pf ^U ikhzii tfie rtitfft imporcairt Concern 
of a Lover of a Garden, to know how ro prone 
; Fruit- Trees ftafonabiy, and according to Arc; 
i&ac when he corfies to examine them at tlie time of 
Fruit, he may find fomething more than Leaves or 
Wood, And 3^ec I can by no means think it (o 
difficult a matter to do, as Monficur ^htinje 
would make one believe by his tedious and enig- 
matical way of Writing on this Subje(a, which (as 
hr as I can fee) lias rather perplex'd than inibrm'd 
his Reader, I have had twenty Years expcritnce 
in this matter, and if I can but fpeakintelHgibiy, (as 
1 hflpe I may) " queftion not but to make Others 
perform and -pra<ftice as fuccefsfully as 1 have done 
my felt. So great a dcfire have 1 that the Love of 
Gardening may prevail, that it be not tired with 
great Charge and little Pfofit. but be rewarded witiV 
good as well as miich Fruit ■ Now in the Bufinefs 
of Pruning it is a hard matter to ipeak to all cafes in 
cxaft method, orin iht Order of Time, I lliall there- 
fore firft lay down fftmc general Rules as [hefixt 
Laws whereby every one ihould govern himfelf in 
the management of his Fruit-Trees, either Dwarfs, 
"^t tholc againft tlie Wall, and tticu proceed to Ibme 
^ Other 
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other particular DirciSions that ought to be well re- 
garded for each particular fort, iho' they have 
not ordinarily been taken notice of. To which 
purpole it is to be oblcrv'd. 

(i.) That the more the Branches of any Tree 
are carried Horizontally, the more apt and the bet- 
ter difpofcd that Tree is to bear Fruit, and confe- 
qucndy the more upright and perpendicular tlK 
blanches are led. the more difpoled that Tree is to 
encrcafc in Wood and lefs in Fruit. 

This is what 1 have long experienced to be true, 
and (as I conceive) the reafbn of it feems to be. 
That by bending down the Branches of a Tree 
from a perpendicular to an Horizontal poflure, yoi* 
thereby check the Sap, or free Circulation of it; 
(foi that it doth circulate I Hiall Ihew you in another 
placed which Circulation when Nature performs 
mod freely, tends to Growth and Encrcafe in Wood ; 
but when itany way fuffersachcck cither by Art or 
by Accident in the Body or Root, lefs vigorous and 
luxuriant Shoots arc form'd, and confequently more 
benring Buds. 

{%) Asaconfcqucnceof tlic aforegoing Propofi- 
tion, you arc ever to take care to keep the middle 
of a Tree free from great Wood, or thick Branches ; 
biitasthcrecnrrcafcand grow upon you, cut them 
out intirely; there is no Fear but the place will 
be filled up again quickly u'ith better and mora 
fruitful Wood. In Dtt-arfsyouare to keep all open, 
intirely free from Wood, leaving only Horizontal 
Branches . And in your Wall- Trees, if you do but 
take care to furnifli your Wall with Horizontal 
Branches 
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Branches, Nature will make an abundant ptovi- 
fionforchc middle; and therefore you muCt cliui? 
iJifcreetly, fuch as are not over vigorous Siioocs, to 
furnilh you with bearing BrancTics -, a dcfed of 
which, oc the want of plenty of iSlolIonis in any 
Fruit-Tree is Cgenerally fpcaking^ a Reproach to 
the Skill of tl;e Gardener. For tho' he cannot coni- 
jnand Fruit from BloHonis on the account of bad 
and unkind Seafons, and fo cannot have it rrhsn 
he pleafes, yet he may in a manner have it irhcre 
be pleafeth, and keep almoll all pans of ih^ Tree 
Bq a bearing Hate 

(y) Another general Rule to be obferved is, to 
ake care your Tree be not over full or crowdcJ 
"ivith Wood, no not even with bearing Branches, a* 
"is too frequently feen in the Management of Peaches, 
Neiitorincs and Cherries. Nature cannot fupply a 
fufficient Quantity of fuitabte Juices for them, and 
then the confequence will be that none of rhcm wi II 
be well fupply 'd, but the BlolToms will either drop 
off^ or tiie Fruit will dwindle to nothing How- 
ever this is certain that a convenient ipace between 
one Branch and another is motl proper, a Multitude 
and Confufion of Branches crowding one upon ano- 
fher, producing neither (o much not (b good Fruit. 
So croiring one Branch over another is reckoned ve- 
ry unicemly, and is indeed contrary to the Rules of 
Art. But yet this is not to be thougiit To frightful 
alight, that we muft conflauiy avoid it. even to 
the luEiering void Spaces and Barrennefs in the Wall, 
which is a greater Fvil. A (lender bearing Branch 
nay often weUenou^h ^z^X behind the maiji Body of 

C 3 ■ '■ mi; 
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Tree, or iomc of its larger' Branches, and not offenj 
the Eye at all ; but may gratitie the Taftc at the End 
of the Year. But ftill this Prataice muft not be 
made loo bold with, for fear of Confufion. 

Laftly, I (hall only add for a General Rule, thac 
all ftrongand vigorous Branches are to be left lon- 
ger than weak and feeble Ones on the fame Tree, 
confcquently the Branches of a fickly Tree are to 
be Pruned fiiorter and fewer in number than thofc 
on 9 ftrong healthful Tree, Mcthinks I need not 
add that all Branches ihooting diretftly forward 
from Trees growing ag linft a Wall are to be cut off 
clofe CO the Branch from whence they come; as al(b 
all Branches proceeding from the Knob, whereon 
the Stalk of a Pear grew, are to be intirely taken 
off; but not the Ivnob it felf After having given 
thefe general Dirc<ftions, I am perfwade^ an inge- 
nious Lover of a Garden, by the helpof fome Ob- 
fervarions that be muft have made of his own, 
plight in anage the Bufinefs of J'runing with tolera- 
ble good fuccefs : But becaufe there are fome Pecu- 
liarities belonging to the management of almofte- 
ycry kind of Iriiic-Trce, ({iach < now mean as grow 
againfta VVall) I fliail fpcak diftindly and particu- 
larly to each of them what! have found by Expc- 
^fience to be a good and fafe Method of f tuning. 

r;&f V 1 N E. 

1 fliall begin with the Vine, which of all others 

needs Pruning moIV, and tho' it is the eafieft peir- 

formed, yet (as far as my Obfcrvation has gone) 

ir is leaft undcrftood. Our Climate is not lo fa- 

vpurable. 
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vourable, or the Sun over bountiful of his ripening 
Hears, but there is need of all the care and the grea- 
reft Arc to cultivate and help Nature forward in 
bringing Grapes to any Degree pf PeifciSion in 
BngUnd. However this is to be done moft Years 
with fome Diligence and Skill. We will then be-^ 
gin with the Vine in the condition it is commonly 
left in Huvimhtr, which, if the Tree has any thing 
of Youth and Vigour, is confufed and ruinous e- 
nough, tho' it has been carefully managed the pre- 
ceding Summer, the Vine putting out the moft and 
the longeft Shoots of any other Tree. After therefore 
you have taken fpecial notice of the firft and third 
general Diredions already laid down, you muft 
pbferve this alfo peculiar to the Vine: That the lef- 
fcr and weaker Shoots never bear any Fruit, and 
therefore muft insirelybccut off, inafmuch as they 
would only tend to weaken the Tree, in drawing ar 
way that Sap that Ihoiild go to nourifti the Fruit* 
branches, which are thofe of the moft vigorous 
Ibrt; and therefore muft carefully be prclervcd, lea- 
ving only 4 or 5 Buds or Eyes of the laft Years 
Shoot ; for if you (hould leave more, they would 
only exhauft the Sap in vain, the firft and feconct 
Eyes only bearing Fruit, and fomccimes the third, 
from the cj^tremc part of the Branch, hideed when a 
Vine has put forth a more thin ordinary vigorous 
Shoot, and yqu can carry it Horizontally into a 
void place, ic will fometinics bear iti iiveor fix of 
the extreme Eyes, and lb may be left longer, but 
this is not ordinarily to bi: praiiliied. A Vine mull 
■lye thinner of Wood thai atiy other Tree, therefore 

V ^1 y°** 
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you mufl carefully view what old Wood may be ior 
tirely (pared, and how you can conveniently fill 
that Space with neighbouring vigorous Sboois, fliil 
oblcrving every Year to preleryc plic new Wood, 
tind to cut out the old. This firft Pruning of the , 
Vine may be done any time before /^f^^^iry; bup 
later than that is not advifeable, led it bleed in th? 
Spring, which it will be very apt to do at thofe 
places, wh?re you have cut off any thick Branches. 
There is atfoj iewnd ^nd thiid Pruning to be 
performed on a Vine : The Second is to be done a- 
bout the middle of Mjjr, when the Bunches of 
.Grapes arc pcrfe^iy formed, and the Branch has 
^hot two or three foot longs then pinch ofTthe 
praiicii about I'lx Inches above the Fruit, and nail or 
any way firten it cJolc to the Wail, fo that the 
fruit may touch if poflible. Thj fruitlers Branches 
jnay be let alone to the third Pruning at flUdfummer, 
^ivheii all mufl be rc-flxamiijed ; for then you are to 
;jin^urthen the Vine of that multitude of luxuriant 
Pranches it is apt to put forth and to.Ihottcn them 
to a convenient length, to let in the Rays of the Sufi 
towards ripening the Fruit; tho' you arc to take no- 
pce, that it is not convenient to have the Fruit top 
■much cxpoCed for fear of cold Nights and Rains. 
s, A .vigorous Vjne will ftill require a fourth Pru- 
(f ningatiout W«^«/?, when it will have iho^: put long 
fciShpot^ from the Extremity of the laft Pruning, 
Ejvhich therefore tputtbc (liortned again, and fome 
GJ thcLcaycs difcrcctly pluck'd away from before iI)q 
fruic. ' ^ '' - .:■■■--.■ 
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There is a more ihao ordinary NccefTity for 
carefully minding and managing the Vine, becgufe 
all wc can do is liccle enough to get ripe Ftuicel^ 
pecially fome Years, and oa a bad Soil .- Buc even 
with both thofc Difadvantagcs, with a little Dili- 
gence and timely Care there lias feldom been a V'ear 
DUE I have had good Grapes, and moft Years great 
plenty. I have try'd fome Experiments for accelera- 
ting the ripening of Grapes, as putting the Fruit 
in June into an empty Flask; and running the 
Branches upon rhe TileG of the Houfe, oc on a 
Slope-Wall, but neither anfwered my Expe(9ation. 
"f he Grapes indeed ripened in the Flask rather 
fooner, but then they were apt to be mouldy, foe 
want of free Air, ancf had an infipid Tafte , and 
the Slopes, the' they admitted more of the 
Sun's Rays, yer they fubjeded the Fruit more to 
|he Rains, Dews, and cold Nights, which (as far 
as I could fce^ overpower'd the greater Blcfling of 
the Sun. To fo little purpofe is it for Men of 
Theory * to philofophize about chefe matters, with- 
out having had fome Experience, and Knowledge 
in the Pradlice. 

ric P E A C H W N E C T O R I N E, 

Both thelc require the (amc Culture and Ma- 
nagement, and therefore I puti^jem together; and 
it the general Rules already laid down be but care- 
fully obfcrved, there will not need much to be faid 

* As an Ingenious Author has dune, who has wroK a Hook in 
j^arta, to fficsv io a Milhcmatkil way the great AJvaiitige of 

pward^ 
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towards the Government and (uccefsful Pruning of 
tlicfe, which are fo apt co puc forth plenty of bea- 
ring Branches after the fecond or third Year of 
Planting, that you may eaCily make choice of thofe 
that are good and healthful. If the(e Trees make 
too much haft to bear, that is a bad fign of Weak- 
ncfs, and they muft be managed accordingly, by 
plucking off all or moft of the BIolTbms or Fruit, 
and Pruning fiiort. This is a very eafie manage- 
ment, all the difficulty is, when a Peach is over- 
vigorous, for then Nature is apt to mike great con- 
fufioiii and it requires fome Skill to know what to 
chufe, and what to refufe- You njuft therefore 
be fure to cut out what great Wood can convenient- 
ly befparcd, and what remains muftbeleft the long- 
er ten or twelve Inches of the laft" Years Shoot, not 
forgetting that in two or three Years it muft be cue 
intirely out, when you can otherwife furnilh your 
Wall with fmaller Wood. Fruit-bearing Branches, 
which are very eafie to be known by their full and 
fwelling Buds, are not generally to be fuffeted a- 
bovefive or fix Inches. Thefe (as lobferved' are 
always of the weaker fort, and of the preceding 
Year's Shoot. You muft talte care to cut out all 
dead Wood, and yellow faplcfs Shoots ; which that 
you may be fure to do, it is good for this and other 
rcafons to flay till the hard Frofts are over before 
you Prune a Peach, which muft be done with a 
marp Knife too, othecwife Strings of the Bark will 
be left behind ; a Penknife indeed is moft proper 
for the tmall bearing Branches. All Autumn Shoots 
IpuIV be rejeiilcd as ufeiefs and unprofitable. Whem 

■-■-■ yO^ 
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you have thus trim*d and formed yourTree into Beaur 
ty and Order, you have little elfe to do at it ("except 
the chinning youryoung Fruit where more than two 
grow of a heap together^ till Midfummer, when you 
muft Ihorten the Shoots difcreetly, and fatten them 
to the Wall ; no matter in what Order, bccaule that 
muft be altered the next Pruning^ Only you muft take 
care to let the Fruit fee the Sun, as foon as 'tis part- 
ly come to its bignefs," which will give it its proper 
Iieautiful Colour, and Maturity aIfo« 

After what has been here faid, I cannot think it 
neceflary to add any thing particularly withrefpe(ft 
to the Apricot, that requiring the fame maijagc- ] 

ment as the Peach, except that there is no danger J 

of its bearing coo fbon, and that it is (bmething ^^J 
more ape to run into Wood, which therefore mutt ^^^| 
be particularly confidered and guarded againft. ^^H 

t,. The PEAR. ^H 

Hi- There is no Tree requires the exad and careful ^^^ 
^BBbfervanon of thofc general Rules laid down fo 
^Htuch as the Pear, which in freeand rich Soils is apt 
^Eobe unruly and ungovernable, running altogether 
into Wood, ^nd luxuriant Branches. It is common- 
ly too proud for a Wall, but yec for the fake of that 
Noble Fruit which fomc kinds produce by the Help 
of a Wall, it is worth while to bumble him and keep 
him in Order. For which purpofc fbefides what 
has been already (aid) I fomcrimcs plalh the moft vi- 
gorous Branches, cutting them, near the place from 
whence they Mioot, morethan half through, which 
cfJei^ually checks its Vigour, and confequent'y 
> ■ lenders 
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renders it more difpofed to make weaker SJioois 
and form bearing Buds. This method of Plaihing 
is al(b of fingular iifc, when you would avoid 
Barrenness, and have only an aukwacd Branch Co 
make ufc of to fill the Vacancy; Fotby this means 
you may reduce it to what Otdct you pleafe, lb as 
to anfwcr your purpofc and reward you with Fruit. 
But you are to take notice that this is not to be pracai- 
fed on any Tree but the Pear and Plum j the Trial 
would be too dangerous on the Peach or Apticoc, 
becau(e they would be apt to put out Gum at thofe 
jilaces, and (b endanget kiUing the whole Branch. 

I am aware that many recommend Grafting the 
Jear on a Quince-ftock, which indeed effectually 
cures too great Luxuriancy ^nd Growth, and mjiy 
for a time anfwer the purpofe of bearing quickly 
(which therefore may make it worth while for them 
that have a great deal of room to have ibme of thefe) 
but they are not long-lived, do not bear fuch fair 
large Fruit, not make I'uch handfome regular Trees, 
as thole Grafted on a Pear ftock, wiiich I therefore 
chufc to recommend to all thofc, who have not 
room to cry doubtful Experiments. 

You will cafily diflinguiili the bearing Buds of a 
Pear-crce, as foon as the Leaves ^iqo9l in November, 
which ate much fuller apd more fwelted than others ; 
whidi is to be careluliy minded that you do not cut 
ihem ofT in your Pruning. All falfe Wood, or, as 
pthers call them, Water-lhoots are to be taken aw?y, 
JKiog cafily diflinguiflied by their having Eyes at 
much greater diilance than ordinary from oqe:nio- 
^bcr : Thcfc arc found ia fnoA vigorous Trees, c(^ 

pccially 
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pecially Peaches- The Cock-fpur js alfo to be ta- 
ken off, viz. The Extremity of the laft Years Pru- 
ning. It is to be managed as tlie Peach in the 
Summer. 

Thi F I G. 

As this Fruit is commonly little known, and feS 
valued by any but thofe who have Gufium /irudUmm 
(in Petrenius's Phraic^; Co (as far as my Obferva* 
tion has gone) the management of the Tree teems to 
be as little underftood. For as I have hitherto given 
Diredions for the right Pruning of other (brts of 
Trees, lb I muft here dired and recommend the nou 
Pruning at all- The not undetftanding of which 
has to my Knowledge been the occafion of tbac 
Barrennefs fo vifible in many Noblemens and Gentlfr- 
mens Gardens, There is no Tree that doth generally 
produce more certain and plentiful Crops than this; 
if it be rightly managed, or rather, if you keep the 
Knife from it. 

But when I fay it muft not be Primed, ! only 
mean that its tender Branches arc not to be fliortn'di 
as in other Trees ; becaufc it is plain it puts forth 
Its Fruit chiefly at the Extremiucs of the laft Year's 
Shoot, commonly at the three laft Eyes; any pare 
of which if you takeaway, you cut off" and deftroy 
fo much Fruit. But yet this muft not be fuppofed to 
hinder you from taking out the great Wood intire- 
ly, to avoid Confufion; and alfoto cut {bmeofthe; 
Weak (hialler Shoots clofe to the great Wood, thefc 
being of no ule but to cxliauit Sap. Whatever 
cHercforc you cut from the Fig. you muft do it as 

dole 
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ofc to the Root, or any great Wood as you can( 
' and that no earlier than the latter end of March, for 
Usa. ofFrofts and, Cold Rains: Only it is advifca- 
tie to tack its bed and bigged Branches clbfc to the 
Wall in Nsvfmkr, that they may be the better fliel- 
tered from the extreme Frofts in the Winter. Be 
fare to keep it free from Suckers, which chi£ 
Xcee is apt to put Ibcth plentifully. And i think; 
there needs nothing further to be faid for the Cor 
Vernment of this Tree, if the three firll General 
fijilcs be but obferred as they ought. ; 

Cherries and Plnms require little Skill to' make 
them bear againd a Wall in almod any Soil, and 
therefore there needs nothing to be added to the ge* 
neral Oblervations laid down. 1 ihall only take 
notice before 1 conclude this Chapter, that both 
Winter and Summer, Bcn-Cretie/i I'ears, want more 
Room to fpread and extend thcmlelves than any o- 
ther ; and therefore if you expc^ thefti to beat, yoii 
muft allow them Elbow*room and Height too; for 
if you fliouU confine them by fliott Pruning, they 
Will grow Knotty, and fnll of Wood without Fruit- 
Ihavc my felffeen the Summer BonCrHkn, in the 
Garden of my worthy Friend, Dr. Wickart, now 
Dean of Whchsfter, bear plenty of noble large Fruit, 
betwixt twenty and thirty Foot high. There alio 
I have eaten excellent Figs, from a profp^rous 
Tiee> even the fame tliac afforded fome to Kin^ 
f^nnfl. near a E^undred Years ago, as appears (1 
(faink^ fron> a i^morandum on the Wall. 

chap:' 
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of Rafting and 3mcul(tt'm^. 

^HESE two Operationis in Gardening 'are 
pretty Philbfophical EiKcrtainments co a Lo- 

fcTof Curiofities in Art and Nature, and thcte- 
iire tho' they have been fully treated of by others. 
wjk becaufe they make up {b great a part of a Gar- 
Biiners Diverfion and Pleafure at two feveral Sea- 
lirts of the Year, I ihall dcfcribc and explain the 

l^ethod of performing both diftindly, that this 

iiallTreacifemay not be thought dcfcdive in (b 

bnfiderableaPoint. 

'There ate feveral Ways of Grafting, but Ifhall 

■ention only two, that I think moft proper to the 
evera! Kinds of Trees. The firft is that common 

►ay of Slit-grafting, which is performed on Pear. 

£herry, and Plum-ftocks, cfpccially if they greof 
|ny bignefs ; by iirft chufmg a fmooth place in the 
Stock where you would graft, cutting the Head cff 
flbpewire; then fw;j the Top of the Slope Hori- 
SontalJy with your Knife, making ii Slic down the 
Widdre of the Stock difcreecly with a flrong Knife, 
cl othetwifc; (hen prepare your Scion taken from 
wvigotous Shoot of the aforegoing Year, flopeing 
"l on each fide from a Bud or Eye, fo that k may 
tfoim i( felf, to the Slic in the Stock, the Bark oi 
' '-' '■'-"■' -^ ■■ -' '■■"•" ■ Sciort 
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Scion and Stock clofing exadly. Let ft be daub'd 
pretty thick over with Clay tempered With ffiott 
Hay, taking care not to diftutb the Scion, which 
muft not be left with above three or four Eyes a- 
bove the Stock. The other way is much preferable 
to this, but can ordinarily be perform 'd only orr 
Apples and HoUys, the iJark in others not hand- 
fomely parting from the Wood, as it muft. The 
way is to cut offthe Head of the Stock flopewife, 
e^r. as before, and inflead of flitting the Stock, Oic 
only the Bark a little above an Inch on the back-fide 
of the Slope; then prepare your Scion made with 
a flat Slope about an Inch long ending on a point, 
and begun from the back fide of an Eye; but be- 
caufe it may difturb the thin End of the Scion to 
raiCe the Back of the Stock, where you made the 
Slit, get any other piece of fmooth Wood cut flope- 
wife as [be Scion, and thrufl: it down betwixt the 
Wood and the Bark, which you will find readily 
to patt, and then put in your Scion ready prepared, 
the Top of the Slope being thruft as low as the 
top-furface of the Stock. Clay it over as before, 
and leave as many Eyes. This I find to be almoft 
■a never failing way for Apples and Hollys, and I 
prefer it to the other, becaufe it doth not give fo 
grievous a Wound to the Stock hy flitting it, which 
loraetimcs proves fatal, Befides, in this lafl way 
the Sciou docs much fooner heal over and cover 
the Stock, whereby the Union is intirely complca- 
ted. 

The iirft Operation muft be performed on Pears', 
Cherries, and Plums the latter end of Fehruarj oc 

begin- 
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feeginnifig o( March ; but Hollys and Apples muft 

t4locbc Grafted till the beginning of y^/r/V; it is con- 
venient that your Scions be cut OfTa Fortnight ot 
Ithrce Weeks before you ufc them, kid in the (hade. 
But notwithftanding both thefe Ways n>ay prove 
fefe and proper Methods for propagating thofe fevfr' 
ral kinds of Fruits, yfit I much rather prefer, and 
therefore recdmmend that other Operation call'd 
Inoculation or Buddfng, tfie Method of which I 
fliali novt defcribe: CucofTa vigorous ihoot, froni 
a Tree you would propagate, any time a Month ht^ 
foK, or a Month after Midfummer ; then chufe oilC' 
a fmooth place in your Stock, (which ihould not 
be of above three or four Years Growth^ making a 
down 'right flit in the Bark of it a little above an Inch 
long, and another Cr6fs-wi(e at the bottom of that 
CO give way to the opening the Bark. Then' with 
ytftr Penknife (not too Iharp at the point) loofen 
gently the Bark from the Wood on both fides, be- 
ginning ar the bottom ; which done, prepare youc 
Biid taken from the aforetaid vigorous Shoot, which 
murt be cut ofTwith a iharp Penknife, entring pret- 
ty deep into the Wood, as much above as below 
the Bud, to the length of the flit in theStockdsneair 
as you can guefi. After the Bad is thus cut off^ 
with the point o7the Penknife and your Thtfmb,' 
take out the woody part of the Bud, and if in doing; 
this the very Eye of the Bud come out and leaVe a 
deep Hole, throw it away and take anorher. Then 
jiie this Bud in between the Bark and the Wood of 
ibe Stock at the Crofs-flit already opened, leading 
it rfftwdrd by the St^k *fere the Leaf ^ew; iA\\t 
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exai3!y clofes: Then bind i^ about with coatiji 
Woollen Yarn, the better to make all patts of it 
clofc exa^ly, that the Bud may incprporatc ic, felf 
with the Stock, which it will do in three Wcefcs 
time, when you muft loofen the Varq, that it do 
not gall the place too much as it will be apt to do in % 
Tigorous ittock. This Operation is bell; perforni'd 
inacloucly day, ot at an Evening; and you are to. 
oblervc the quicker it is done, the better it will fuc* 
ceed. For iho' a pretty many words arc neceflary 
to defcribe the method of doing it, yet after a little 
t>«i3ice, and that ycu arc become ready at the 
work, thirty Inoculations may be done In an Houri 
But you may take notice ihaiit iaconvcnienttoput, 
in two or three Buds into one Stock, efpccially Peat 
cIks and Na!iorines, thai you may have the better 
Hazard of having one bit, which is enough- 

Peaches ami Nedorines, and Apricots arc naf" 
to be raifed any other way bur by Inoculation, and 
.'.s for Pears, Clierries, Hollys and Plums, tho' fgg 
I have fliewn youj tliey may be Grafted, yet 1 prefer 
Inoculating them for thcfc following, Reafons. 

(i.) Uecaufe it is tjic fureft and Icfs hazardous 
W^y : nay. if the Stock be but vigorous and npi;, 
oye^b)g, i{ is aJmoft a. never faihng way ; for bs 
putting, in two or iboec Buds inro one Stock, i|; ' 
tt-ill feldomtoliappcnbuc one of them will hir. and. 
that's enough ; whereas in Grafting you arc fon .'^J 
fo make a dangerous Experiment by cutting < f? rh- 
HeaJ of the Stock, and if the Scion, do not r.if v,. 
theScafon isloft, and your Stock maimed. 



\ 
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(z.) \ pcefet Inoculation, becaufeic may be perform- 
fcd by any Gentleman himrelf with more Pleafure and 
lefs danger to his Healch. Ir requires no Dawbing 
with Clay; only a Penknife and a little TVooUen- 
Yarn, which are both potcable, and tliercfote al- 
ways ready to be made ufe off whenever his Medita- 
tions Ihall give way to his Pleafure. Befides, this 
Operation is perfoim'd in Summer and warm Wea- 
ther, when it is healthful as wellas pleafant to be bu- 
lled in a Garden withfome fuch little Amufemcnr. 
Whereas the Seaibn of Grafting is in the Spring, 
when there is more danger of taking Cold in a Nur- 
fcry wliefe yoa muft expedl wet Feec and dirty 
Hands. 

Laftiy, if you begin to bud in ysOT, and you find 

it doth not fucceed. (as you may find in three 

Wceks^ you may niakc a (ccond Attempt the fama 

[ year on the fame Stofck, and tfcat with very good 

l&ccefs : Fot in {boie cafes a difappointment is very 

' pndcfii-eable;, as when you would change the kind of 

Fruit on a bcock againft a Wall> the fooner your 

End is compafled, the better. 

Howeret if you are forced to pradice upon large 
Stocks, you. mull be content to Graft, becaufc when 
the Baric isbeMnle thick and flubbotn, it will not 
teadily part, nor fo handfbmely clofe Upon the 
Bud. But if the Graft happen to mifs fas it will be 
Very apt 10 do in large Stocks, if you do not take 
care to leave a leading Branch to carry up the Sap 
which would otherwife choak the Scion) thoreflen- 
der Shoots which Ihall be made near the Grafting 
D i> place 
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jlplace, will do right well to inoculate on, fomoJ 
[limes even the fame Year. 

The Cherry, Plum, artd Pear, but efpecially thtf 
["latter, if the Stocks be any tHing vigorous, almoft 
rnever fail toanfwer your ExpetSacions in Budding^ 

and there is one more advantage here, above what 
Mean be had in Grafting with refpetS to the Plnm, viz^ 

That you may Inoculate pretty furely any Plum on 

. Damfen, or wild Plum-ftoek, which yet will btt 

Pre to fail you if you Graft on it. But yet this Ge- 

[ neral Rule is always to be regarded with refpetS nbc 

I only to this but all other Stocks ; that 'tis a vain Ex- 

. pedation to hope for Succefs if the Sap do not run 

(Well, (as we (ay) that is, if the Bark will not readi'^ 
[ ly be perfwaded to part from the Wood of the Stock 
r by rhe help of the Penknife, 
r ■ No fort of Fruit is more untoward', arid more apl' 
Lto deceive you in Budding than the Apple, becaul^ 
•jthe Bark is not {b ready to part as in other Fruit; 

~ "ec ! have my felf praiilifed it feveral times with Sue* 
ifs on vigorous Shoots put forth neat the plactf 
^ where the Graft failed. 

Any time between the begfnning of June, and 

\he latter tnd of Atigufi, allowance being made fb't 
rdiffcrenc feafons, you may Inoculate moft TreeS; 
f nay ( have feveral times Inoculated Fears mSepiem^ 
\fer with good Succefs. But it muft be taken notice. 
Pfcf, that the Branch or Shoot, which you make choice 
roffdr Buds to Inoculate with, muft not iyebyaav 
['fime Cas in Grafting^ but muH be imtnediately macui 

»(c oX as before dire<Sed. 
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The Teveral kinds of Oranges, Lemons, ftrip'd 
fPhilarca's, and Jeflamines, arc to be propagictd 
;by Inoculation- And now [ mention the Jc(Ta- 
mine, I cannot but take notice to you what a noMe 
pemonllratioti the yellow ftrip'd Jcflamine has 
afforded us of the as certain Circulation of the Sap 
in a Tree, as of the Blood in the Body of an Ani- 
mal; which matter, altho' it has been bdieved by 
fbme, yet it has been denied by others. And there- 
fore becaufe it has not as yet fas far as I can learn^ 
been brought to any Certainty or Demonftration, I 
fliail here relate the means of this noble Difcoveryby 
virtue of Inoculation* 

Suppofe a plain JefTamine Tree, fpreading itfelf 
into X or 3 Branches from one common Stem neat 
the Root. Into any one of tliefe Branches io Jagufi, 
inoculate a Bud, taken from a yellow ftrip'd Jcfla- 
minc.whcre it is to abide all Winter; And in the Sum- 
, mer, when the Tree begins to make its Shoots, you 
will find here and there fome Leaves tinged withYel 
low, even on the other Branches not Inoculated, till 
by degrees in fucceediog Years the whole Tree, e- 
ven the very Wood of all the tender Branches, (hall 
be mod beautifully Strip'd and Oy'd with Yellow 
and Green intermix'd. It :s not material whether 
you cue ofT the Branch above the Inoculation to 
m.ike the Bud it felf (hoot ; foe it will have the 
fame effci^ of tinging by degrees all the Sap of the 
Tree as it palTes by or tbrougli this Bud, and com- 
municating its Virtue to the moft didancandoppo- 
(ite Branches, tho' the Bud it fclfihould not ihoot 

Lr I have my felf fevcral times experienced. 
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that if theBud do buc live twoor three Monihs and 
after that happen to die, oc be wounded by any 
Accident, yet even in that little time ic will have 
communicated its Virtucto the whole Sap, and the 
Tree will become iiitircly Scrip'd. This ditcovery un- 
doubtedly proves the Circulation cfihe Sap.^ £. D. 
What further Ufes and Obfervationsmay be made 
from hence, Heave to ether Phiiofophical Genius's 
and curious Inquirers into Vegetable Nature ; and 
fiiall only add to this Chapter, that when you find 
in the Spring, or the time when the Tree begins to 
(laoot, your Inoculation takes, and the Bud looks 
green and frelh, you mud not forget in all cafes 
("except this of the ftrip'd Jcflamine) to cut ofTthe 
Head of the Stock ilopewitc about an Inch above 
the Bud, the flope ending on that fide where the 
Bud is. It may not be amifs alfo to add, thac 
vhere you put in more than one Bud, it is not con- 
venient to place them juft qne above another, biiC 
pdeways. 

f C H A P. vir. 

|Hf(3Jicmi;>^ the proper Piffjofithn of Trees againft 
I \M i the beft kinds of each -^ their OrJer 
vid Time of '^pcmn^. 

' T N fpcaking to thcfc fcvcral Points, there are great 

^ Jl A'lowanccstobe made forthcgrcat variety and 

..diflcrcncc of Soil, which as ;o the ripening and 

rcrfpfling of Kiuit hqs more in it than moil peoplq 

grc awarj of i or I queftion not bur a soqd Soif 
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viz. a rich deep Tandy mm Earth, in fifty four De- 
grees of Laticudc, will do more tow*ds acccIcTa- 
itng the ripening the beft fruit than a bad one, -viz 
fliflTcold Clay wiil do in fifty one. Aiid Co a 
'orth-weft Wall in an extraordinary good Soil wiil 
) as well for a Buree or a Vine, as a South weft 
all will do for (he fame in a bad one in equal Dc- 
;re6s of Latitude. The Rules therefore that f 
J, lould lay down mud b; calculated for the comrtion 
llate and condition of moft Placiss in Er^land, 
wliich generally want all tlie Advantages that Art 
,ian give them co ripen the befl: and latcft Fruit, 
iyloft that know any thing of Gardening can tell 
ithat a Peach, an Apricct and a Vine arc to be fee 
qgaioll tlicii bed Walls, buc as for Figs and Pears, 
tho" of rhe beft French fort, they are ordinarily 
crowded into any Corner, or againft a North-Eaft ' 
or North-Weft Wall ; whereas in truth many of 
them deicrve the very beft Place in the Garden, cf- 
peciaily in fuch a Garden as lyes upon a moift Clay, 
which yet may be made by the Diredions already 
laid down Ch'f. i. agreeable enough to the heft 
Peats, Figs and Plums. And truly ihofc who have 
the Misfortune of a cold Soil, I cannot but advife 
not to ftrive too much againft Nature, in aiming to 
have the late Frontiniack Grapes, or the choiceft 
Peaches, efpecially if they lye open and unguarded . 
from the coid Winds, their Expedlations will b;' 
quickly tired with watry unripe Fruit, whereas if 
they did but (Iiit their Soil wiih proper kinds, they 
might be rewarded with fomething good : For I am 
oi "Six Will i(tm TempU'imnd, tint a good Plum is 
piiich better than a bad Peach. As 
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As to an cica(3^ aod proper Catalogue of the bell 
(tindspfthe leveral fottsof Fruit, no other can be 
expeded than what the Author mod approves of 
himfelf, who, in this cafe, can be fuppbft4 co ai^ 
no otherwife than is common with a Phyficianasio 
his general Rules and Diredions in Diet for prefer- 
ving Health, viz,, to prefcribe what he loves himfclf. 
If [hen there is not found in this fmall Catalogue 
(fuited to the Garden and Perfbns defigned) that 
particular favourite Sort which fome Perfons may 
exped, let it not be concluded that alf otlicrs but 
what are here named, are condeinned as naught ; 
but rather that it is thought advifeable not to per- 
plex a Lover ot Frijit with an utineceflary number 
and variety efforts, when he has room only for a few- 
good ones of each Isind, He that has room, and 
^ would encreafe his CplIeiSibn, may haVe recourfe 
%o Monjjcur ^intsTi)e , or to the Abridgment by 
Mr. London and iPile, and he will quickly have his 
Curiofity fatisfied. In the meantime Ifhall fatisfie 
niy (elf with fuch a CoUetition as feems moft proper 
and fuicable to the Garden I am (uppofing. But 
before I begin it, I ought to fay thus much firft. 
That it muft not bethought ftrange, iffometimes 
the Fruit here recommended do not anfwcr, buc 
prove watry and infipid there being a cettain agree- 
3t>lcnefs of Soil peculiar to almoft every kind of 
Firuic; at lead thus much is certain, that a good fort 
of Fruit may prove bad in fuch a Soil as will make 
aijother good lort excellent in it's kind ; and the 
beft Peaches may prove bad, where Pears and Apri- 
PQCS will excel! ; neither ought we too haftily to 

^'' -"-.'y ■■^^■y . "'i^ 
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conclude and give Judgment againft what may on- 
ly prove bad from an unkind Seafon. But when 
it is found by Experience that the Soil and the kind 
do not agree, the beft way is to lofc no more time, 
but either prepare another for his place, or alter the 
fort by Inoculation, which is very eafic and quickly 
tobedone, if the Stocks be good, and not too big. 
The beft Peaches to be planted againft a 
South-Wall, Cor inclining to the (faft or Weft) a§ 
fi^Uow in the Order of their Ripening, 

The White Magdalene? ,-.,., ^/f'' « 
The Minion jMiddleof ^«^*7?. 

The Right'Old Hewingtoni „ . . , n , ■ 
The Chevreux J-Beginnuig oiStftemher. 

TheAd^.able ^Middle of ^,W.. 

The Red Roman Ncflorinc, Middle of Sipiimhtr'. 
Apricots will do againft Eaft and Weft- Walls. 

The Mafculine Apricot, Middle of June. 

The Orange Apricot. Middle of Jnty. 

figs ranft be planted againft a South-Eaft or 
South- Weft Wall. Only two forts good. 
• The White Fig J n j r > n 

The long Purple Fig ^ End of ^.^»/?. 

A Catalogue of the beft Preach Pears that require 
the beft Wall and \fpe& you can give them, and 
will not be ripe till fometimeaftcrthey arc gathered. 

The Summer Bon Ci6cien, Begin, of 5^//. 

- • : ' The 
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The Buree du Roy, 


Undo^ Sept. 


The Verte-Longue, 


oaob. 


The Sc. Germain, 


tJovetn. 


The SpaniOi Bon Ctetkn, 


Ifovem, 


The Ambrec, 


Deetm. 


CoUnat, 


Dmm^ 


Chryfan, 


Decern. 


The Winter Bon Cretien, 


Match. 



Some other good Pears chat will do on North- 
Eaft, or North- Weft Walls. 
The Orange Uergamot 7 
ThcSc.Kathatinc > SrfieMir 
The Roufellec b 

S:prdPe«°'^'"'^"r««'^'"«- 

Peculiarly good for t)warft. 
The Swan's Egg, [t^alUficuaditm} O^oh. 

The foregoing foccs, recommended for Nonh- 
Eaft. and North- VVeft Wails, wiUalfodo well for 
Dwarfs if occafion be > as there ate alio many other 
forts might be added ; but needlcfs Varieties I tc- 
f ommend oot. 

It is very advifeable to plant in fuch places as are 
moft expolcd to Comers and Goers, thofe kmds of 
Winter-Pi ars that arc hard and unpalatable, whilft 
they are on t lie Tree ; otiitrwire the Owncc will 
reap httic cite but Difappointmcnt and Vexation. 
ThatHdcofthe Houte, or indeed any o( the Out- 

houle^ 
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houfes which is expofed to the b'outh, will do^fin- 
gularly well for the Ambrcc, the St. Germain's. 
But efpecially for any of the Bon Crctiens. (exccpc 
the Summer, which is too tempting) thefc toring 
room and height} and as delicious Fruit as they arc, 
will not abide to be tafted a fecond time when new- 
ly taken from the Tree. The Winter Bon-Creticn 
is remarkable for keeping longcfl, and all the forts 
of them arc as remarkable for anfwering (b well the 
Purport of their Nameflon Creticn, otGoodChriliint, 
Sound at Hurt 5 ("the right fort CalaCs ! ) hard to be 
met with) for as in time they begin to decay and 
rot in the outward parts or palp, fb it is obfcrved 
that the Core or Heart continues generally found 
to the lad. 

There are ieveral fbtts of Grapes, and moft of 
them in fome good Years will ripen in EngUnd; but 
I think thewhire Mufcadine.and the black CluAer- 
Grape are the only (brts that one may depend upon 
to have fome pretty good almoft any Year. I need 
not fay that all of them expedt the befl Wall and 
Afpetft we can give them, to help them to thar Ma- 
turity and dulcedinous Juice which make it eithec 
pleafant or fafc to eat them in any Quantity. But 
let the Wall or Afpei^ be never fo good, yet I muft 
repeat it, that il it lye open and expofcd without 
any Break of Hills or Wood at a diftance, you will 
certainly be deceived in your Expci^acions of good 
fruit. 

The White Raifon-Grapc, admirable for Tarts^ 
Inhere there is room enough 

There arc alio a great Variety of Plums, and 
" ■'■ fome 



r 
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ibme of them (b good as to (lefervc the ,bcft 
Walls, as the blew and white Perdrigons and impe- 
rial Plums ; but Tuch as follow are thofe I lecotct- 
Send for Dwarfs. Standards or North Eafl> an^ 
orch-Weft Walls. 

'' , The Orleance, T 

^ TheMufcic, ( 

, , .The Queen- Mother, ^Plums. 

. .The Damafcene, t 

"The Violet, ) 

Fotheringa. Good Bearer, fine Plum. 

Perdrigon, blew and White, very good. 

Le Royal, the beft Plum that grows ; but a ba4 
JBearcr. 

Drop of Gold. A Yellow Ruflet, good. 

The White Bonpm Magnum )fo^ Baking. 

The Pear Plum S 

The Damferj every one knows to be good, and ic 
js to be raifed from the Stone.or by tuckers withouf 
grafting, ^eft a Standard. There are many other 
good forts which 1 mention not, becaute they arc 
generally idle ill Bearers. 

Mod Cherries will do on Dwarfs or Standards, 
but are mended againll a Wall: As> 

The Orleanceor Bloody Heart, ion Eaft or Weft 

The;Wd;-Duke J Walls. 

TheMorella, on ? Norih-wall. 

put the Common Flemiih is quite fpoil'd againft 
aWall. 

If will be neceflary before I conclude this Chapter 
to add. That the time of Fruit's Ripening is ve- 
f£(li%eiic in differenc years ; 9ndiho' I have fixe 

.»™r " '■ •''5 
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the General time, yec it nmft not be wondered at if 
a bad year make feme Fruirj efpccially Winter* 
Pears, a Month or two later before they come to 
their Maturity; only I have obfcrv^d when they 
much exceed their ufual time of ripening, they arb ( 
never fo good, arfd have not their true rich Tad. ' J 
•/*?. B. Whcrt it is advifcd here ro plant foch a Trcd ] 
againft a South-\Vall, if that Wall happen td j 
decline lomc few Degrees to the'Eaft or Weft it 19 I 
lieyer the worfe, but altogether as good, provided \ 
the E>eclination be not aboye fifteen or twenty De* J 
grees, bccaufe in that cafe the Wall would enjoy 1 
the fame Time, and as many Hours of Suiffliine £ 3 
But when f fey an Eaft and Weft Wall will do for ai 1 
yipricot, 'tis fuppofed that there is not theleaft Dtfi \ 
tlination towards the North ; for that would wholly 
defeat the Defign and Expetilation of the Planter,} 
fb that if it have any Declination, it were to be wifli^ 
^ had it toward the South. -^ 

* if.B. An Eaft- Afpeta is (jerter for all forts of 
fruit than a Weft; not that it can. be (uppoftd'W 
have more Hours of Sun fliinc ; but becaufe the? 
early Rays of the Sun take off" thole cold Dews 
which are apt to fall and hang upon Fruit in the' 
Night, which in the cafe of a Weft Wall are not ta- 
ken off till later in the Day, and confcquently the 
Fruit is more fubjetli to be cHill'd. Whether this will 
be thoughtagood Reafonor the only Reafonlcan- 
not tell ; but thus much is cet tain in experience, that 
ah Eaft-Wall is bettcrand kinder for all Fruit than a 
Weft ; and ! caiinot eafily be brought to believe that' 
fliere are any peculiar inherent Virtues and Qualit 
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in the EafterD Rays of the Sun that IHouU caoie 
tbie Diffetence in Vegetation. 

K B. I liave faid nothing about the Manageraent 
and Culture of Rasberrys, Strawbcrrys, Gooieberrys 
and Currants, becaufe little skill 13 tequiicd, bcTicte^ 
this one Rule, that they are not to (land too long i(( 
9 place, nor above four 01 five Years before they be re 
newed, erpecially Strawbcrrys, whichmuft be kept 
clear from Runners all the time of their Beating. 

ii. B. It is of very mi(cbievous, if not dangerous, 
co^rcquence, to let Rolemary grow too near any of 
your Fruit-trees, erpecially if they be young ; for tliac 
will not fail to rob them of fo much of their propec 
i4ouri<bmetfc, as that they will be infallibly weak* 
o^ if nocindaDgetoflJeingluird. 

TfceCONCLUSION. 

I Have now gone over fome of the moil cotillderai- 
ble Particulars relating cothe Attof Gardem'n^ 
and (I hope^ not mal a prefos- Thus much at leaft: f 
have endeavoured, CO Qieak intelligibly, to lay down 
my Rules and Oblervations in a tolerable Method, 
and. to avoid unneceflary Prolixity. All which I have 
(onAantly bad in my Eye, that I might in Cotaa. 
degree attain the End I aim at, viz. To make ihofo 
Pecfons (efpecially thofc of my own Order; wfao 
may not have had fo mtich Experience in this par* 
ticular Science, in love with fo innocent, fo agreea- 
ble and fo proHtable aDiverfion. 

1 might have added, as (bmc others have done*. 
a Chapter about the feveral Difeafes which the diSe- 
rent Sorts of Trees are fubjetfi to ; but except a proh 
pet Remedy were alfo added, it is to little purpofe td 

men- 
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mention the Direafe-. and as far as^my Obfcivarioq 
has gone, I p'ainly perceive mod ate incurable, and 
tliierefole have always chofe tobave recourfeto my 
Nurfcry for another to put in the Place. The 
Gum and Canker are plainly incurable, and the paic 
affeded muft be cut off] except there remain a found 
part fufficient to convey the Sap •• Wet cold SoiU 
are raoft fubjeS: to chefc, and therefore in fuch cafe, 
the bcft preventing Pbyfick you can give is to plant 
high. Mofi fliould becatefully rubbd off with the. 
Back of a Knife or piece of Hair-CIoach after a 
Shower of Rain. 
Becau(c both Grafs and Gravel Walks are fo mucli 

»t^e Ornament and Beauty of a Garden, and do a^oid 
u^ confidcrabic a Pleafure to a thoughtful contenv- 
plative Perlbn^ 1 cannot buc here in(ert a fpeedy &• ^^^ 
^edilual Method of deQroying Worms, thofe fiJtliy .^^^l 
Annoyers and Spoilcrsof the Beaucyof all Walks. '^^| 
Any time in Autumn fill a Ciflern or any large; ^^1 
Trough with Water, putting thereinto a large CXiao 
tityofWalnuc Leaves; where let them fteep at Teafls 
a Fortnight or Three Weeks: in which time die 
Water will have received fuch a Bittecncls, that if, 
you-poOr gently a fmall Quantity of it on fuch Pla- 
ces as are moft annoyed with Worms, by that time 
the Water can be fuppofcd to reach ibcm, you wilt 
find the Worms hurrying in great Confufion ouc of 
their Holes, ft) as to crawl in great Plenty under 
your Feet upon the Ground, where they may be ga- 
thered up and thrown away. They may indeed be 
taken by aCandlcand Lanchorn in a Summer's Eve- 
ning after Rain ; but this may be pradifed any time 
'in the Day with Pleafure, and it will certainly de- 

ilroy 
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■Rroy them, ifit be but carefully pradifcd and rCf^tfl 
Bed: Only befure to put Walnut Leaves enougbcfan 
Rhe Water be vfty biccer,dtherWife ic will do nogod^ 
w^ It is very convenient to have fuch a lirge Cift^n 
HSc Stone Trough as I here fpcak of, as for the afore- > 
Hping Ufe, fo alfo for a Trcafury of Rain IVater,' 
■WiercwitR to refrefh yoi/r Flowers and new planted^ 
■Trees in the Droughts of ^pril and Jane. And for' 
■Ms Reafon it (hould be fix'd under fuch Parts of the, 
^^oufe where the greateft Plenty of Rain-Wacer is' 
Bhade CO defcend, where dfo it ^\1\ be found to [», 
Bipt a little fcrviccable to the Family in the Winteft 
RTrid if it (liall be thought difficult Cas indeed it is) tol 
procure fuch a fore of StOnc as will endure the hard 
Frofts in the Winter; as a Remedy for this, I my (elf 
made an Experiment upon a very brittle Stone- 
Trough, which the Mafon hiintelf told me Would^ 
not endure the Froft, and it fucceeded according to 
my Expedatiohs. I ufed it for (altiog Meat in the 
Houfe, for two or three Months, till I thought ir was 
throughly foak'd with Brine, and then fet itabtdad, 
and it has already endured fix Winters', and difiid^' 
cventhcgreat FroftSiniyoS, ,. '" , 

l^.B. 1 hflve Paid nothing concerhing Apples. Be-' 
caufe they are generally Standards, and require ijttfe 
Aft to manage them, and if they are Dwarfs, muft bfi' 
ordered as Pears. It would be cndlcfs co mentiOri; 
thebeft Kinds; For there are the Beft, thatarebeCl 
and mofl: profperous in that particular Soyl aacf 
Place : each Country having commonly its known' 
and peculiar fort of Apple, which they call Beft^' 
which would not, it may be, prove belt in anothnf, 
F f N t S. 
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